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NO DOUBT OF IT. 


Daughter of the House. “ Here come Mrs. MasstnGToN AND HER HusBanp.” 
Lady Smart. “ AH, SHE’S STRONG-MINDED, OF COURSE!” 


Daughter of the House. “CaN YoU TELL THAT BY JUST LOOKING AT TER?” 


—— 
_> 


E 


nm \S 


Lady Smart. “ No—By LOOKING AT IM!” 








CHARIVARIA. 


A Passive Resister at Whitchurch 
told the Magistrates he had as much 
right to be heard asa murderer. The 
most ardent opponent of Dr. Ciirrorp 
has never ventured to put it quite so 
strongly as this. 


According to The Hospital, ‘‘ The 
English people have accepted the white 
man’s burden of ruling and colonising, 
and in the steps of the soldier follow the 
steps of the nurse.” At home, in the 
Park, this order is usually reversed. 
But in the Colonies, where life progresses 
more rapidly, every year is Leap Year. 

Germany’s leading sculptor was com- 
missioned by the Emperor to execute 
a statue of Bismarck. The sculptor 
having represented the Iron Chancellor 
as the guardian angel of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the Emperor ordered the statue 
to be destroyed, remarking, ‘* We 
Hohenzollerns need no protector ! ’ 
Free Traders please note. 





Fifty Prussian schoolgirls have been 
arrested at Gnesen on a charge of high 





treason, and the police are said to have 
their eyes on several Kindergartens, 
where it is reported that the children 
have been play ing ‘“‘I am the King of 
the Castle,” and other games suggestive 
of Majestdtsbeleidigung. 

The lesson of Kischeneff is not to be 
forgotten. The Russian Government is 
determined to punish any further anti- 
Jewish rioting with a firm hand. At 
Valewski, where there was a mélée 
between some Jews and a number of 
Cossacks, 600 Jews were promptly 
arrested. % 

Owing to the continued inclemency of 
the weather Mr. Montacu Ho1per is 
now a cross Channel Swimmer. 


We hear that, as a result of Mr. 
Broprick’s disclaimer, a Royal Commis- 
sion is to be appointed to find out who 
(if anybody) is conducting the Somali 
War. ar ee 

The French military ride from 
Paris to Deauville turned out a poor 
affair after all. Only two horses were 


killed. 





Dr. Fért, a well-known [French 
scientist, has been drawing attention to 
the serious results that may ensue from 
kissing girls against their will. Cases 
have been known where this action has 
been followed by a curious smarting 
pain on the operator’s ear. 

As if there were not already enough 
bonds of cousinly sympathy between 
the ‘Teutons and ourselves, a gentleman 
has written to the Daily Mail to say 
that for several years past the weather 
in Germany has been the same as in 
england. ce) 

Hastings, having been accused of not 
catering for the amusement of its visi- 
tors, last week invited the members of a 
French society, ‘* Le Souvenir Normand,”’ 
to the town. We are sure the slight 
was unintentional. 

Extract from a contemporary :—‘ We 
must protest with all our power against 
the disgusting and degrading spectacle 
of a Prize Fight which took place 
on Saturday between Jeffries and Cor- 
bett. Full details will be found on 
page 6.” 
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PARADISE AND THE SNAKE. 


‘*Sorpent, Sir!’ repeated Mr. Pott. 


‘IT said, Serpent , Sir— 
make the most of it.’’’—The Pickwick Papers. 


(The Preferential Tariff question, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
would be considered not on its merits, and not as a question of 
‘Imperial policy,’ but the votes and support of the Irish party would, 
in the forthcoming struggle, be given with a sole view to the interests 
of Ireland, and more especially to the speedy restoration of Irish 
legislative independence.—Mr. John Redmond at Burnley. | 


We drew a Paradise in dreams, 
The home of love and settled law, 
Of pearly bogs and peaty streams 
Flooded with milk and usquebaugh ; 
Where Limericks made a lasting mirth, 
And shamrock-time was never over, 
And bulls of thrice the usual girth 
Habitually browsed on clover ;— 


Where rents were paid with punctual joy, 
Accompanied by festal jigs, 
And bailiffs lost their late employ, 
And every green was bare of wigs ; 
Where, as before the primal curse, 
The lambkin loafed beside the lion, 
And Wyyouan, in a kilt of Erse, 
Embraced a fully-breeched O’Briry. 


A Paradise of dreams—no more! 
For at the waking hour we find 
The same insidious Worm that wore 
A hole in Apam’s peace of mind ; 
Though Eden renovates her youth 
In yonder green and billow-swept Isle, 
There still the Serpent whets a tooth 
Characteristically reptile. 


Not Kingly feet that pressed her shore 
Avail to dry that venom up ; 
Not gifts of Saxon gold galore, 
Nor even Mr. Bennett's Cup ; 
Mid blessings showered on man and brute 
In that uniquely pampered country, 
There blooms a sole forbidden fruit, 
And Something coils about that one tree. 


The old familiar “‘ Taste and see ” 

Wheedles the gardener where he delves — 
*‘Sample this brand, and you shall be 

Like to the gods that rule themselves ! 
The other sorts—pear, peach, and nut, 

Reluctant doles of niggard misers, 
Are, relatively, nothing but 

Mere pregustative appetisers ! ” 

& t t & e 


O Isle of Erin, could the star 

That smiled upon your earlier lot 
Restore, by way of Avatar, 

Sr. Patrick, that illustrious Scot ! 
For snakes he had a drastic bane 

That took, I hear, a deal of beating ; 
Ah, might he give them once again | 

A course of more than earthly Keatina ! 


0.8. 





Everything comes to the Man who waits. 
Country Iector’s Wife (engaging man-servant). And can 
you wait at dinner ? 
Man. Aw, yes, Mum; I’m never that hoongry but I can 
wait till you 've done. 





PHIL MAY. 


WE are not left long without a souvenir, and a very lasting 
one, of Patt May. From the Punch Office (10, Bouverie 
Street) is issued by Messrs. Brapscry aND AGNEW, at a price 
within everybody’s reach, a first-rate edition of Pam May’s 
pictures, all from Mr. Punch’s collection. These pictures 
gain immensely by this reproduction, the pages in which 
they appear being free from all printed matter (except title 
and “legend ’’), that is, from typed articles, such as must 
necessarily hedge them in when they form part of a page in 
Mr. Punch’s weekly number. Whether the incomparable 
Pai gave us a gutter-snipe, a coster’s wife, a coster, an 
’Arriet, an ’Arry, or an actor out-at-elbows, they were all of 
his very best, nothing scamped; seldom more, apparently, 
than a mere sketch, and yet a finished picture, with every 
detail worked in that could possibly assist the situation. 

Then his ladies, appearing me tis true, yet when he 
does present them how charming are they, in ‘‘ Brown’s 
Country House,’”’ for example. And the soft medium that 
he chose occasionally, so that his work looks, to the in- 
experienced eye of the mere amateur, as if it had just been 
sketched in with delicate touches from a soft lead-pencil. 
But what wonderful work! what art! Moi qui parle, or 
rather, I who write this, know how many separate studies, 
repeated and corrected over and over again, went to make 
up one simple picture ; perfect in its simplicity. Those who 
have acquired many “‘ Phil Mays” possess a real and great 
treasure, and a source of perpetual delight. They are ever 
fresh, ever bright, ever delightful. These flowers of the 
genius of May will never be withered by an autumn, nor 
will they perish in a winter of discontent. Such leaves as 
these, in this present collection, go to make up his artist’s 
crown of immortelles. 





MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 

[Professor Morcan, of Ruskin University, Pittsburg, is reported to 
ascribe much wedded unhappiness to wives not understanding men. 
He proposes instituting a course to remedy this. } 

Come, praise with me 
This novel Degree 
Of a Pennsylvanian ’Varsity, 
Which enables the maid who would master hearts 
To graduate Mistress of Wifely Arts ; 
Where tutors train 
A spinster’s brain 
Till even a man may acknowledge the gain, 
And hopefully offer a fearless hand 
To a wife who will take it and understand. 


O the little more, 
But what priceless lore ! 
And the little less, and two hearts left sore ! 
The bachelor dinner—the Bridge at the Club-- 
The need for excuses—ay, there’s the rub! 
For the best pretext 
Is as bad as the next 
If a wife is unlearned enough to be vexed ; 
But a husband’s tale may be bald and bland 
‘To American scholars who understand. 


But of Ruskin there ? 
O enough and to spare— 
Let ATHENA be Queen of the knowing Air, 
And let these be the Ethics of Pittsburg Dust, 
‘That a Moraan of course must be taken on trust, 
And a Yankee town 
Will achieve renown 
By destroying the fear of a woman's frown, 
When the cockatrice fawns on the infant’s hand, 
And Professors preach—what they understand. 
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LAST OF THE VI-KINGS AND FIRST OF THE 
TEA-KINGS. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Georce Morton commences what my Baronite hopes 
will be a prosperous career as an Edinburgh publisher by 
the issue of a shilling volume of short stories by Jonny 
OxenHaM. The enterprise does not loom large. But it 
deserves, and will surely obtain, immediate success. 
Amongst the rarest literary gifts is that of writing a good 
short story. JoHn OXxENHAM possesses it in marked degree. 
There is nothing particular in the construction of any of the 
plots. They plod along quietly enough. Suddenly, towards 
the end, there is introduced an unexpected development that 
charms and delights the reader. Perhaps the Episode of 
Mr. Joseph Scorer which leads off, will, by its breezy humour, 
delight most readers. My Baronite, whilst much enjoying 
it, rather fancies Captain Barnacle, wherein will be found 
one of those unexpected twists which give the stories distinct 
originality. 

The Baron has received some post-cards from Messrs. 
RapHaeL Tuck anxp Sons, humorously designed and, of 
course, capitally drawn in colours by our late artistic 
collaborateur, Putt May. These the Baron sees for the first 
time, at least he does not remember having already met with 
them. This is, however, a detail, as, new or re-issued, they 
are excellent, and full of ‘‘ go,” as they ought to be, consider- 
ing how far and wide these post-cards will have to travel. 


The Baton Sinister, by Grorce Giipert (Jonn Lone) is a 
simple tale of woman’s love and man’s passion, well told 
and well written. The Baron, however, excepts from lauda- 
tory notices not a few lapses from the style of conversation 
peculiar to the time of Cartes THE Seconp into that with 
which we are familiar in our own day. Then the author 
has overcrowded his canvas, and the action of the super- 
numeraries obscures that of the principals in the story. 
True it is that hero and heroine emerge at last, and also 
that, curiosity having been stimulated, their re-appearance 
is most welcome, the career of the heroine having been 
followed with a certain sympathetic interest which cannot 
be felt for the erring Monwoura. That the novel would 
have benefited by a considerable reduction in the quantity 
of the dramatis persone will probably be the verdict of 
those who take it up during the leisure of a summer vacation, 
and such is most decidedly the opinion of the experienced 
Baron. 


Although the following short story does not fall within 
the strict limits of Our Booking-Office, yet it came very 
naturally into the Baron’s note-book, which he keeps at 
hand for reference in this department. The anecdote may 
have already appeared in print, possibly in some biographi- 
cal notice of the late Father James Heatry, P.P., of Little 
Bray, which the Baron has unfortunately not come acrags. 
On board the gallant Moldavia, the latest production “in 
ships of the P. & O., among the guests of those Popular 
and Oriental Potentates was a certain merry knight, whose 
memory is stored with tales of most excellent quality. He 
inquired of his convives whether they were acquainted with 
what he, in his humility, ventured to consider as one of the 
neatest mots ever uttered by “ Father James,” or, for the 
matter of that, by any other wit. The company, indivi- 
dually and collectively, not far behindhand with most stories, 
prayed the knight to continue. 

“ Proceed, Sir,’ quoth a dramatist then present. 
ceed, sweet warbler. Your story interests me much.” 

Thus encouraged, Sir Knight obliged with his anecdote. 
He told us how, on a certain occasion, when on a visit to 
London, Father James was asked bya bright young English 

girl who happened to be his neighbour at a dinner-party 


** Pro- 











““SANCTA SIMPLICITAS.” 


* AUNTIE, OUGHT BERTIE WILSON TO HAVE SMILED SO OFTEN AT ME IN 
Crurcn?” 

“No, DEAR. WHERE WAS HE SITTING?” 

‘** BEHIND ME.” 








whether they had the same kind of amusements in Ireland 
at Christmas time as are common to all large house-gather- 
ings and family parties in England. 

“Indeed, then, we have,” answered Father James, cour- 
teously. 

“ But,” the young lady went on, looking uncommonly sly, 
“T’m told there’s no mistletoe in your country. Is that 
true?” 

“That is true,” answered Father James, quietly, on the 
alert, awaiting developments. 

“Then,” continued the young lady, ‘‘ the Irish girls can’t 
have any kissing under the mistletoe.” 

‘* They have not,” said Father James, seriously. 

“But,” persisted the fair inquirer, evidently bent on 
mischief, ‘‘ tell me, Father Heaty, if the Irish girls have no 
kissing under the mistletoe, what do they do instead ?” 

‘* Kiss under the rose,” answered Father James. And the 
young lady received her quietus. This may be ancient, but 
of all the goodly company that heard it and rejoiced that 
evening on board the Moldavia, not one protested that the 
anecdote was of the chestnut growth, though I am bound to 
admit that the gallant and modest wearer of the spurs 
expressed considerable astonishment at our “‘ inconsayvable 
ignorance,” especially grieving over that of the generally 
reminiscent, but ever appreciative Baron pE Boox-Worms. 








Morto ror Lorp Burnsam (Sir Epwarp Lawson, Barr.).— 
** Mutato nomine D. T.” 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON SMOKERS. 
(From R. 0. T.) 


A may’s character, his disposition, and 
his chance of success in life may all be 
gauged by the manner in which he 
treats his cigars. The few rules we 
give for the guidance of our readers are 
the results of long-continued observa- 
tion, and we will guarantee them to be 
perfectly accurate. 

The man who snatches a cigar from 
another man’s mouth and smokes it is 
of a selfish and somewhat grasping dis- 
position. He would do well as a 
financier, but would fail as an ambassa- 
dor. Curiously enough we gather from 
the records of a recent “‘ cause célébre ” 
that Madame Humpert had a playful 
habit of snatching her acquaintances’ 
cigarettes. 

The man who bites off the end of his 
cigar is a bon vivant, but is likely to 
have a bitter tongue—in controversy. 
His success as a chef or a dramatic 
critic would be assured, but he will 
do well to avoid the legal or medical 
professions. Sir J. Cricnton-Browne 
always bites ten cigars before break- 
fast. 

The man who smokes his cigar 
hastily with impatient puffs is ener- 
getic, business-like, and keenly am- 
bitious. So ambitious that unless he 
controls himself he is in danger of 
becoming unscrupulous. Mr. Jesse 
Cottines revealed in conversation the 
other day the interesting fact that since 
the Tariff agitation began no cigar has 
lasted the Colonial Secretary more than 
two minutes. 

The man who takes a cigar from the 
tobacconist’s counter and passively 
declines to pay for it till the shop- 
keeper seizes him and searches his 
pockets is highly conscientious and of a 
noble disposition, but is likely to be 
misunderstood by the world. He would 
do magnificently as an advertising agent, 
but would be an utter failure as a 
Bishop. 

The man who bores his cigars with a 
pin is of a slow, stolid disposition. He 
is unbusinesslike, yet has an exaggerated 
notion of his powers of speech and of 
his ability as a man of affairs. The 
President of the Board of Trade always 
bores. 

The man who holds his cigar between 
his lips and occasionally endeavours to 
jerk it up in the air with his teeth and 
catch it is of a sanguine disposition, 
and an artist to his finger-tips. He 
would fail as Secretary of War or as a 
brewer, but would succeed as a diplo- 
matist or a juggler. Lord Lanspowne 
and Mr. Crxqueva.ii both cultivate this 
peculiar habit. 

The man who in lighting his cigar 
always burns his fingers is impetuous, 





and often jumps to hasty conclusions. 
He would be a poor friend but a terrible 
enemy. His career is likely to be 
successful, but he may endanger his 
prospects by speaking out of season. 
Mr. Luoyp-Grorce’s right fore-finger is 
always scorched. 

The man who smokes two cigars at 
once has an open mind and can see 
both sides of a question. With a little 
more decision of character he might do 
excellently as a cricket umpire, but he 
would be bound to fail as an engine- 
driver or an editor. The Premier is 
never happier than when he is relaxing 
his mind over a French novel and 
smoking two cigars. 

The man who collects his ash as it 
falls from his cigar is one who has a 
keen eye to his own financial interests 
and a strong sense of his personal 
dignity. He would succeed as a laundry 
proprietor, but would be a failure as 
Poet-Laureate or an auctioneer. Mr. 
MactarEN brought all his cigar-ashes 
back with him after his last visit to 
Australia. 

The man who keeps his cigars in his 
case and does not smoke them will be a 
success in business. He would make a 
perfect pawnbroker or bus-guard, but 
would be out of place as an actor or an 
archdeacon. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has never opened his cigar- 
case since he first filled it. 





OUR ATHLETIC VETERANS. 


[“ Whilst playing tennis in her little fort of 
Belle Isle-en-Mer, yesterday, Mme. Saray 
Bernwarpr received an injury to the leg, 
which, while not of a serious character, will 
compel her to keep her room for at least a 
week.” —Daily Paper. | 

Mrs. Jonny Woop, while in the middle 
of a game of cricket in the private 
ground attached to the little Battery on 
the Portsdown Hill, twisted her knee in 
running a six, and is likely to be com- 
pelled to have someone to run for her 
during the rest of the season. 


In the course of the final set in a 
ping-pong tournament at Homburg, 
where he is taking ghe waters, Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt on Saturday week 
dislocated his funny-bone, but was able 
to dictate his letter to the Times on the 
CHAMBERLAIN policy in the afternoon. 

While playing polo at Hurlingham on 
Saturday last, Sir Henry Tompson had 
the misfortune to fall from his pony and 
sustain a severe bruise. 

During a sprinting-match at Catford 
Bridge one day this week, Mr. CHartes 
SanTLeY was so unlucky as to sprain his 
tendon Achilles, an injury which is likely 
to keep him from the concert platform 
for some evenings. 

In 


the course of a hard game of 





racquets (his favourite pastime) in his 
private court at Southend, Mr. Cuar.es 
Mortoy, who has just celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday, slipped and fell, 
thus necessitating his absence from the 
Palace Theatre for an hour or so. 

M. Manver Garcta, the doyen of the 
musical profession—he was born in 
March, 1805—when running to catch his 
train the other morning, was knocked 
down by a 70 h.p. Mercédés. We are 
glad to learn, however, that M. Garcia 
caught his train, and that the chauffeur 
is still detained in the Cricklewood 
Infirmary. 

Mr. J. S. Forves, the railway magnate, 
recently dived from the high spring- 
board at Brill’s Baths when the water 
had been drawn off. Beyond a severe 
contusion to the concrete flooring, no 
untoward consequences have resulted 
from this unwonted lapse. 





AUGUST. 


WueN do we dream of heather hills 
And joyfully repair to 
Haunts which shall banish all the ills 
That human flesh is heir to ? 
When do we yearn for loch and burn 
And sun-kissed fern ? 
In August. 


When do the hurricanes descend 
In wrath that should be winter's, 
To fell the forest and to rend 
The giant oak to splinters ? 
When do the fates pursue our pates 
With flying slates ? 
In August. 


When do we watch the drifting rack, 
And fix our anxious eyes on 
The clouds that lower grim and black 
Upon the dark horizon ? 
When do we sigh and wonder why 
It rains for aye ? 
In August. 


When do we, sick of one small room, 
Assume our macintoshes, 
And sadly paddle through the gloom 
In slippery goloshes ? 
When do we shrink from life and think 
We ’ll take to drink ? 
In August. 


When did old Noau build his ark, 
And bid his sons and daughters 
And all his motley crew embark 
To sail upon the waters ? 
I am without the slightest doubt 
It fell about 
In August. 


When does our sorrow fly away 
As we with joy remember 
Our tickets do for any day 
Till 31st December ? 
When do we pack and hurry back 
On homeward track ? 
In August. 
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YORKS! 

‘To the Daily Chronicle belongs the credit of 
being the first to call attention to the remark- 
able fact that Emtty Bronté and J. T. Brown, 
the Yorkshire cricketer, were both born on 
August 20.] 

Two genii, in two several eras born, 

One natal day, and county, did adora, 

Both with their fellow Yorkers played 
the game, 

Though using different methods, not 
the same ; 

One crushed them by the process known 
as “‘ smothering” ; 

One lifted them to Heights sublimely 
Wuthering. 





SOME HANSOM ADVICE. 


THE now common occurrence of 
hansom-cab accidents suggests that the 
following hints may be useful to those 
who have not finally gone over to the 
four-wheeler—or under the two- 
wheeler : 

In entering a hansom-cab it is impor- 
tant that the right hand should tightly 
grasp the flap of the door, while the left 
firmly grips the most adjacent portion 
of the splash-board. Should the cab 
then suddenly move it can be securely 
held, while the body will act effectually 
on the wheel as a brake. 

Once in the cab, stop there—if you 
possibly can; but if you are suddenly 
called upon to leave it, do nothing rash. 
If the window should be down it is no 
uncommon thing to see people, in the 
excitement of the moment, attempt to 
break it with their head. This princi- 
ple is entirely wrong; the boot should 
always be used. There is, however, no 
actual necessity for a voluntary penetra- 
tion of the glass. Even without this 
effort you will be quite easily able to 
follow the horse’s movements. 

Should the window be up, on the 
other hand, it is often found difficult to 
check a natural impulse to be the first 
to sit on the horse’s head. If you 
can possibly hesitate you may not be 
lost. 

In the case of an animal that is 
constantly practising skating down 
hill, it is customary to keep the legs 
and arms rigid, and the eyes firmly 
fixed upon the vehicle immediately in 
front. Do nothing of the kind. Your 
life may be saved again and again by 
the simple expedient of opening the 
doors and lying down at the bottom of 
the cab. In order, however, to be 
prepared for all emergencies, it is 
infinitely wiser to choose a cab with 
side-windows that open, and quietly get 
out of one of these. 

There are several acrobatic devices by 
means of which it is possible to reach 
the driver when seeking to pay him his 
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SCIENCE AND MATRIMONY. 


He (the accepted one, enthusiastically discussing their projects for the future). “I THINK IT 


WOULD BE A SPLENDID IDEA, WHEN WE MARRY, TO HAVE THE 


Cooxine Ranae!!” 


Kitchen FITTED wiTH A Rapium 


The Betrothed (who doesn’t believe in long engagements, very sweetly). “ ER—yYE-ES, DARLING, 
BUT IF RADIUM DOES NOT COME INTO USE—SAY, IN ONE MONTH'S TIME FROM TO-DAY, WE WON'T 


WAIT FOR IT, DEAR, WILL WE?” 





fare, but all are attended by certain 
risks to life. Your only chance of 
safety lies either in walking quietly 
away, when the cabman may be de- 
pended upon to approach you on equal 


ground, or in employing a small child’s | 


shrimping net. 

In the event of a horse stumbling 
with four legs simultaneously it is 
always worth a struggle to remain on 
the cab longer than the driver and your 
outside luggage. 

When one wheel of your hansom is 
knocked off by an omnibus, be sure and 
see that the latter has driven away before 
you attempt to crawl out. Otherwise 
you stand the chance of being kicked by 
more than one horse. 

Although the foregoing may prove 
beneficial, handsome is as hansom doesn’t 
may be offered as a maxim to be com- 





— 


mitted to memory by all those who 
cannot carry these hints about with 
them for reference at the critical 
moments specified. 





‘“We hear a great deal of a ‘ Naval 
Base,’ ”’ writes tous Vox Humana, ‘‘ but 
where will you find now-a-days a Naval 
Tenor like Sims Reeves, who could 
sing ‘ Tom Bowling’ as no man ever did 
afore or will after.” 





‘** READING BETWEEN THE Livgs.”’ — 
Whether the governing body of the 
G. W. R. has determined to adopt the 
above title for this large and well- 
known junction station, or retain it as 
now in use, has not yet been divulged 
to the public. 
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THE SUN-CHILD. 
(Continued.) 


Art last, after he had looked up for a long time, he realised 
that the banisters and the stairs, and the palace itself, had 
truly vanished, and that he was in a different country where 
he had never been before. There were trees and fields and 
hedges, to be sure, but they were not those he knew. The 
green of the leaves and of the grass was dull. and tarnished : 
it did not sparkle, and when the breeze stirred, though there 
was a rustle in the branches, they did not whisper the 
beautiful stories he used to hear up there, but just rustled 
and nothing more—this, at least, was what he thought at 
first. Afterwards, when he had stayed for some little time, 
he came to know their language, and then he knew that 
they, too, had their stories to tell. 

At first, of course, the little fellow was very much rene 
at what had happened to him, but he was one of those happy 
boys who always make the best of everything, so he just 
looked about him very bravely and thought to himself :— 
‘‘T suppose they wanted me to come here, or they wouldn’t 
have let me go like that. Mamma could really have stopped 
me, if she had liked. I'll stay here and see what’s to be 
seen, and later on they ll fetch me and take me home again.” 
I don’t quite know who “ they” were, but I rather think he 
meant the servants in the palace, the old nurse, who used to 
sing him to sleep in such a wonderful way, and the house- 
maids with whom he played when they were not very busy, 
and the fat stately Sun-butler, who sometimes let him polish 
the golden cups out of which his father and the palace guests 
drank their sunshine at dinner. Then there was the 
gorgeous old coachman, whose head was all covered with 
funny tight white curls, and who used to tell him great 
things about horses and how to drive them and ride them. 
He felt quite sure he should see them all again some day, 
and in the meantime he meant to keep his eyes open and 
see all the things that were to be seen in the strange new 
country into which he had dropped. 

Well, he trudged along for a little, and the people he 
passed on the road didn’t look at him, for the very good 
reason that they couldn’t see him, but when he looked at 
them they all smiled and seemed to think of happy things 
quite suddenly. A little girl was playing by herself at the 
edge of the road. She was only four years old, and she 
was playing with an old wooden ball which had once had 
splendid stripes of red and blue all round it, but it was a 
battered old ball now and all the stripes had been worn out 
long ago. Still, it was the only ball the little girl had, for 
her father was a farm labourer and he couldn't afford to 
spend money on toys for his large family. Just before the 
Sun-child came up she had been angry with her ball be- 
cause it would insist on being a ball, and wouldn’t pretend 
to be either a doll or the vicar of the parish guing on his 
visits. So the little girl had thrown it across the road and 
it had rolled intoa big bunch of nettles. She knew enough 
about nettles not to try to pluck it out, and she stood in the 
road crying, with her funny fat face puckered up and the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. When the Sun-child came 
up he looked at her, and as he looked a cocky impertinent 
lively little fox-terrier dog came bounding along the road, 
ready for any fun or mischief that might offer itself. He 
belonged to the Squire’s son, but he used often to go out by 
himself and play with the village children when he had 
nothing else to do, and the little girl who had lost her ball 
was one of his best favourites. As soon as she saw him she 
stopped crying and called him by his name, which was 
Tatters. He saw very well that she had been crying, and 
he was a good deal puzzled about it. He cocked his head 
first to one side and then to the other, and rubbed his cold 
wet nose into her chubby hand, and at last he made up his 





mind that there was going to be a game. So he stepped 
back from his little friend and bent down with his front legs 
stretched out and his hind quarters stuck up, and his bit of 
a tail wagging like mad, and then he gave two very sharp 
little barks and looked hard at her. This was his way of 
asking her to throw something for him to fetch—a game he 
loved nearly as well as poaching. The little girl saw her 
chance, and she pretended to throw something into the nettle- 
bed. Tatters was off and into the nettles like a flash. They 
couldn’t sting him—he knew that well enough—and even if 
they had stung he wouldn’t have minded. For a short 
moment he disappeared, and then, oh joy, out he came with 
the old wooden ball in his mouth. Of course he didn’t give 
it up directly, but he raced away with it and raced back, and 
then he dropped it, but as soon as the little girl tried to take 
it he snatched it up again and was off once more. At last, 
however, she said in a very firm voice, ‘‘ D’op it, Tatters, 
good dog,” and he put it down and let her take it. Then 
these two trotted off together, and were as happy as larks, 
and the Sun-child, whom they had never noticed, walked on. 
(To be continued.) 





THE NIGGERS. 

{It has been said that, now so many gentlemen don the sable in 
August and September, the niggers have become such an attractive 
and mysterious element with the fairer portion of seaside visitors that 
bathing, boating, and rambles by the sea are falling into desuetude. } 

Wuew Sisyi sits upon the beach 
With Karte and Mape.ive, 

Dick, Tom, and Jack, the swain of each, 
Loll gloomily between, 

With savage glances at the throng 
Of stripe-bedizened figures 

Who stain the breeze with strident song, 
In other words—the Niggers. 


In vain the lovers hint or nudge, 
Suggest a sail, a walk, 

Their promised brides refuse to budge, 
And beg them not to talk. 

For Spyz loves the corner man, 
Kare drinks the tenor’s tones, 

While Mapetiye, behind her fan, 


Beams rapture on the bones. 


They whisper of ‘‘ romantic eyes,” 
Of “ teeth like milky pearls,” 
Perceiving through a thin disguise 
A row of fallen Earls. 
Jack loathes the tenor’s unctuous smirks, 
And Tom the corner-prattle, 
And frowns defy the man that works 
What Ricuarp calls the rattle. 


Their old allurements they rehearse, 
Exhaust each manly wile, 

But matters go from bad to worse, 
They never win a smile ; 

Till, hitting on a way by which 
To better their condition, 

They black their faces, hire a pitch, 
And start an opposition. 





From The Scotsman: ‘‘ While out on Coilievracht Moor 
Mr. A. F. C. CressweE.t met with an accident. He tripped and 
sprained his foot badly at the ankle, and bagged 314 brace 
grouse (1 gun).”” Not bad for a single fortuitous explosion. 





TaLkine of sport, here is a seasonable interpretation of 
““Un gage d’amour’’—a present of grouse. 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

[In the correspondence columns of the Spectator, which are almost 
entirely devoted to the fiscal controversy, a letter recently appeared 
asking for assistance to trace the origin of the saying “Apiorov peév S5wp. 
The Editor, greatly daring, has hazarded the surmise that the author 
was Prnpar. If these things are done in the days of inquiry, we may 
fairly look forward during the “ big fight” to correspondence some- 


thing in the style of the following.] 
October 10, 1903. 


T'o the Editor of the “ Spectator.” 
Dear Sir,—May I invoke the assistance of the readers of your 
valued journal to enable me to trace the following quotations : 
(1) Arma virumque cano. 
(2) Térvppas, rérvya, rérumrac. 
(3) ‘* PoLty put the kettle on, 
And we’ll all have tea.” 
I am, Sir, &e., Rusticus Exprcrans. 
[We believe the first quotation is from Ovip. We are unable to trace 
the second or third.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
October 17, 1903. 


To the Editor of the ‘“‘ Spectator.” 

Dear Sir,—The first quotation is not from Ovip, as you 
state in your otherwise able Editorial note, but from Virelt. 
Your readers may be interested to learn that it forms part of 
the first line of the first book of the epic called the Aneid, 
which is devoted to celebrating the exploits of the Trojan 
hero Aineas, a free lance and possibly a Free Trader, who, 
after many adventures, landed on the coast of Italy and 
founded the city of Rome. It may be freely rendered 
‘‘Arms and the man I sing.” I may add, however, that 
Dupetsack regards virum as the contracted form of the 
genitive plural virorum, which should then be translated 
“Tsing of the men, etc.” By the way, has anyone noticed 
the curious parallelism between the career of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and that of pius A’neas? They both visited Africa, and 
the Trojan hero’s desertion of Dido bears a close resemblance 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s severance from the Liberal Party in 
1886. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, Open Minn. 


Dear Sir,—I have succeeded in tracing the obscure Greek 
passage, given in your correspondent’s letter, to an anony- 
mous author of the best period of Attic Greek quoted by 
the eminent grammarian Bopp in his celebrated anthology 
of paradigms. The meaning is a little difficult to follow, 
but it apparently signifies that the speaker and his inter- 
locutor have both “‘ been struck.” But the bearing of the 
words on the doctrine of Retaliation is sufficiently obvious. 
‘Tf you strike me I will strike you back’’ may serve as a 
fair paraphrase. Greek is a very remarkable language, and 
to this day is spoken in a corrupt form in parts of the 
Levant. My grandfather, a man of iron constitution, used 
to recite the entire passage of which the words quoted are a 
fragment, and I shall never forget the poignant emphasis 
which he used to throw into the peroration rérvp6a, 
retuppevos. The ancient Greeks, it may be mentioned, lost 
their supremacy in the effort to protect themselves from the 
Macedonians. Had they been Free Traders their empire 
might have survived to this day. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, BenTLey Porson. 

P.S.—I re-open my letter to add a singular instance 
of premonition attested by contemporary documentary 
evidence. My great-grandfather, who won the hop, step, 
and jump for Cambridge in the year of the Reform Bill, 
dreamed one night that he had been made a King. ‘The 
following day he had to visit his dentist, and when asked 
what he proposed to do the dentist replied, ‘I must put a 
crown on one of your back teeth.” Comment is needless. 
What makes the incident all the more remarkable is that the 
dentist was an American. 


[We heartily congratulate our correspondent, Mr. BENTLEY Porsoy, on 
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his masterly and luminous contribution to the fiscal controversy.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 
October 24th. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator.” 

Dear Sir,—I think I can appease the curiosity of your 
correspondent as to the origin, if not the authorship, of the 
couplet ‘‘ Potty put the kettle on, And well all have tea.”’ 
When I was an undergraduate at Balliol in the “ sixties’’ I 
often heard the Master quote these lines to put shy freshmen 
at their ease at his hospitable breakfast-table. They had 
their origin, as I have always understood, in the reduction 
of the tax on “China’s fragrant herb”? by Mr. GLapsToxe 
and the consequent gratitude of the community, the author- 
ship being credibly assigned to Bos Lowe, who, like all 
albinos, never refused tea at any hour of the twenty-four. 
That weakness, if it is a weakness, I confess that I have 
always shared, and no doubt the further reduction of the 
tax on tea is by far the most attractive feature in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S Otherwise highly disputable scheme. 

Curiously enough my father’s favourite setter, whose name 
was Joe, was not only extremely fond of tea, but would sip 
it leisurely from a long spoon which we had made specially 
for the purpose. When I went to Winchester Joe would not 
take any food for sixteen days, and was only saved from 
suicide by hypodermic injections of Branp’s essence of beef. 
With Mr. Brann, the Speaker, my family were also on 
excellent terms, and a cousin of his, ‘‘ Monkey” Branp we 
called him, was my fag at Winchester. Of his charm and 
versatility I could give you many engaging examples, “‘ did 
grief allow,” as Horace says, but I have already trespassed 
too far on your hospitable columns. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Lionet Lonamire. 


[We are deeply grateful for our correspondent’s courteous but 
scathing analysis of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S fiscal fallacies, which are now so 
completely exploded that we can print no more letters on the subject. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE HARMONY OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Wiss Gush (arriving late, to Hon. Secretary). “How po you po? I’m so Giap I’VE ARRIVED IN TIME TO SEE THE SHAM FiGut 


SceneE—A Fancy Bazaar and Feéte. 


” 


ITon. Seeretary (with hauteur). “I pon’? KNow or ANY SHam Ficur rs THe Procramme. Tuts 1s THe Musica Ripe, By MEMBERS OF THE 


Texsis Curs mw Fancy Dress.” 








THE NEXT CHAPTER. 

[There is at least one reproach from which 
our novelists have cleared themselves, namely, 
the inaccuracy with which they treated the 
simplest facts of science. Indeed, the opposite 
danger—that of over-indulgence in techni- 
calities—is one into which they seem more 
likely to fall."—A Medical Journal, Aug. 15.) 

“Tr is cooler now that the sun has 
set,” said Amaryius. ‘‘ Let us take a 
walk along the beach.” 

“Inasmuch as physical exercise,” 
replied Strepnon, ‘ provided that it is 
indulged in without excess, is calculated 
to stimulate cerebral activity, I am not 
disinclined to accede to your proposal. 
But it is with considerable regret that I 
hear you employ that vulgarism which 
speaks of the sun’s ‘setting.’ Granted 
that the occultation of the solar disc 
may appear, to an ignorant observer—”’ 

“Oh, bother!” cried Amaryiuis. ‘ Put 
on your hat and look sharp!” 

“With pleasure. But your ultimate 
syllable suggests a curious philological 
enquiry. Why sharp? In what sense 
can a less hasty movement be charac- 
terised as blunt? In the word acute, 
from acus, a needle, there is a cognate 





idea, possibly derived———To impel me 
with such momentum down the steps, 
AMARYLLIS, was an ill-conditioned act. 
The steps are steep, and the danger to 
limb (if not life) considerable, when you 
bear in mind the force of gravity 
which——”’ 

“Oh!” cried Amaryiuis, “ [ know all 
about the force of gravity, thank you— 
having talked to you for twenty chapters, 
or thereabouts! Do you know we’re 
nearly at the end of the book, and the 
story hasn’t begun yet! You’ve done 
nothing but gas and gas!” 

“My absorption of oxygen and 
emission of carbon dioxide is strictly 
normal, I assure you. But will you tell 
me—in language of scientific accuracy—- 
what you wish me to do?” 

‘**Do?—why, do anything — except 
talk! You’re the hero of this novel, so 
far as it’s got a hero, and I’m the 
heroine. Consequently, we must get 
engaged before the end. And there 
must be some incident first ! ” 

“Personally,” retorted Srrepnon, ‘I 
am perfectly willing to become engaged 
to you. But I must stipulate for the 
entire absence of any cardiac trouble in 





the process. Yes, my AmaryLLis—if 
you will permit the conventional but 
metaphorical use of the possessive pro- 
noun—we will be married. Thereafter 
our life will be uniformly happy. At 
7 am. we shall breakfast on distilled 
water and oatmeal. From 8 to 1 I shall 
lecture to you on history, ethnography, 
and the formation of the rarer Diatom- 
acew. At1 weshall lunch on medicated 
meat-tablets and lime-juice. From 2 to 
5 we shall roam the fields, and find 
therein abundant materials for whole 
pages of scientific talk. And at 5——” 

“At 5,” said Amaryiiis, with much 
determination, “‘ at 5 I shall kill myself.” 





Sir Tomas Lirton’s first race, on 
Thursday last, was spoilt ‘‘ for want of 
wind!”—a commodity that he never 
should have any difficulty in raising. 





Totp By A Litre Birp?—*‘ From an 
aviary (sic) at Walthamstow,” says the 
Daily Express, ‘‘ honey is reported as 
exceedingly scarce this year.”. We hope 
there will be no similar shortage in 
pigeons’ milk. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN SOMALILAND. 
(From the “ Daily Desert News” of 
April 1, 1925.) 

At the Police Court, Bohotle, before 
Sheikh Anson, Stipendiary Magistrate, 
a number of ratepayers were summoned 
for non-payment of rates. It was agreed 
to take proceedings against Dr. M. 
Mutian, B.D., as a test case. 

Colonel Watker, of the Camel Corps, 
Deputy Rate-Collector for the District, 
deposed that it was with considerable 
difficulty that he found Dr. MuLtan at 
his temporary residence in the Bobagob 
Oasis and presented the rate-paper. 
The rate amounted to fourteen rolls of 
brass wire and two pounds of beads. 
The defendant told witness that whilst 
he had no objection to Well Digging, 
Camel Burying, or Sand Devil Con- 
trolling and Desert Watering Rates, yet 
he must object to paying the whole of 
the Education Rate, as some part of it 
was devoted to the teaching of mono- 
gamy, to which he, as a sincere poly- 
gamist, had a conscientious objection. 
Defendant tendered in part payment 
fourteen rolls of brass wire and a pound 
and a-half of beads, which witness 
declined to accept. 

Dr. Muttan’s appearance in the dock 
was greeted with loud shouts of ‘‘ Maloos, 
kerjug, waugh,” from sympathisers in 
Court. 

The Magistrate ordered the Court to 
be cleared with the bayonet, and asked 
the defendant what he had to say. 

Dr. Mutian raised the preliminary 
objection that the notification of the 
levying of the rate had not been duly 
posted on the mosque doors. 

The Deputy Rate Collector explained 
that this was due to the fact that there 
were no mosques in Somaliland, and the 
Magistrate overruled the objection. 

Dr. Muttan observed that he was 
delighted his preliminary objection had 
been overruled, as now the matter could 
be fought on the grounds of principle. 
Dr. Muttan then proceeded to give a 
history of Somaliland prior to the flood 
to show that in those days polygamy 
was the normal state of mankind. 

The Magistrate requested him to 
confine himself to the point at issue. 

Dr. Muttan replied that he was aware 
that the voice of truth was always dis- 
agreeable to official ears, but could the 
Magistrate deny that the Caliph Henry, 
the leader of the English Reformation, was 
a polygamist, or that the golden-mouthed 
poet Mitton was a polygamist, or that 
the great religious leader Mouttan Bric- 
HAM YounG was a polygamist. 

The Magistrate said that he declined 
to enter into any such questions. 

Dr. Muttan replied that he fully 
appreciated the Magistrate’s wise dis- 
cretion, for, with all respect to the 
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Bench, if Sheikh Anson had dared to 
discuss the question, he would so have 
put him down by argument——— 

The Magistrate, interrupting—‘‘ Have 
you any further legal point to raise ?” 

Dr. MuLtan, emphatically, *‘ I have to 
say, with all respect to the Bench, that I 
am a much married man. I have fourteen 
wives and a hundred and thirty odd 
children. Am [ to pay rates to have| 
my children taught that their father is 
a grossly immoral man? Would the 
magistrate feed his own children on 
milk from a sickly camel? How much 
more is it repulsive to me that my 
children should imbibe false and im- 
moral doctrine? The black shadow of 
the monogamist has fallen upon our 
schools. I take my stand, and in the) 
light of heaven say solemnly, firmly, 
and even reverently, that I will not pay | 
this Rate.” 








When the war-dance in Court was 
over, the Magistrate made the usual 
order for distress to be levied. 

Addressing a large meeting of sym- 
pathisers outside, Dr. Muttan spoke 
strongly on the necessity of kindness to 
auctioneers. He particularly deprecated 
the common practice of skinning them 
alive before roasting them, as being likely 
to bring discredit on the noble cause of 
polygamy. 





** Dual Personalities.”’ 
You ’re an idiot. 
You ’re another. 





‘**Rapium”’ wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that he can throw no light 
on the present political situation. He 
adds that there is no affinity between 
him and Tim Hetium, M.P. 
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THE HICH-MINDED HOUSEMAID. 


Tre mistress of the house smiled 
happily. For three months she had 
sought in vain for a lady-help who 
could do a little plain cooking. And 
now, at last, the treasure was found. 
She was of appearance and well 
educated ; references were quite satis- 
factory; beer-money had never even 
been mentioned ; and the wages offered 
had been accepted without demur. 

But although the interview was 
apparently =a, the treasure seemed 
in no hurry to depart. She leant easily 
back in the chair she had been invited to 
take, and produced a newspaper cutting. 

‘‘ Perhaps, Madam,” she said, “ you 
will kindly listen to this extract from 
the speech of a worthy Cincinnati pastor 
to his Housemaids’ Club. ‘ You young 
women,” he says, ‘ occupy, next to wives 
and mothers, the most influential posi- 
tion in the Social System. To a degree 
impossible of exaggeration you have the 
destinies of the household in your hands. 
You can turn a home into a heaven or 
a hell. You can drive a mother to 
distraction, a father to drink, and little 
children to crime.’ ”’ 

Yes?” murmured the astonished 
mistress, her happy smile slowly fading. 

‘Since reading those stirring words 
I have taken a very serious view of my 
position. I have no wish, Madam, to 
drive you to distraction and your 
husband to driak. I want to teach you 
both to appreciate the beauties of the 
Higher Life and a happy home.” 

‘That is really very kind of you!” 

‘‘Not at all! I only seek, in the 
language of the divine, ‘ to measure my 
opportunities, and meet my responsi- 
bilities.” And all that I desire in 
return is to claim ‘ my inheritance to a 
position of respect and honour.’ ”’ 

‘‘Am I to understand by that that 
you want me to call you Miss, and my 
husband to clean your boots?” 

“That is as you please, Madam. | 
have no objection to you calling me 
Cyntaia without the prefix. And as 
for the boots, work is always dignified. 
There is nothing unseemly in the 
association of blacking and self-respect! 
Don’t you agree with me?” 

“Oh, yes. I suppose so.” She 
yawned slightly, but the treasure did 
not move. 

‘Spare me a few more moments,” 
she pleaded. ‘It is imperative that 
we should understand each other. The 
reverend gentleman goes on to say that 
we must ‘learn to make a fine Art of 
cooking and sweeping—’ ” 

‘‘T hope,” interrupted her mistress, 
‘‘that you do not intend to carry out 
your duties on Impressionist lines— 
slap-dash work ?” 

“Pardon me! 





He continues, ‘ You 





must recognise that in the eyes of all 
men openly, and in those of all women 
furtively, a perfect pie is a poem, and a 
perfect cook an artist.’ Now, although 
on behalf of my sex I object to the 
cynical cruelty of that ‘furtively,’ I 
must confess that this discovery of the 
poetry of the kitchen appeals very 
strongly to me.” 

** And you intend, I presume, to send 
up a beef-steak pudding as a symphony 
in C minor, and a roast fowl as a song 
without words ?” 

“‘ Exactly, Madam. You take me so 
readily that I am sure we shall get on 
well together.” 

“Ah! You must forgive me for 
saying that I do not think we shall. 
There is not room, I am afraid, for one 
of your American pastor’s ‘ high-minded 
and respectable housemaids’ in this 
house! You are to understand, please, 
that I cancel your engagement!” 

**On the usual terms, Madam ?” 

“*T do not follow you.” 

** A month’s salary in lieu of notice,” 
explained the treasure sweetly. 

She got it. 





AN IDLE HOLIDAY. 


[The imagination of the poet here rises above 
the sordid facts of actual experience. The 
present month of August is, of course, quite 
different from his account of it.] 


Wney the days are bright and hot, 
In the month of August, 

When the sunny hours are not 
Marred by any raw gust, 

Then I turn from toil with glee, 
Sing a careless canto, 

And to somewhere by the sea 
Carry my portmanteau. 


Shall I, dreaming on the sand, 
Pleased with all things finite, 
Envy Jones who travels and 
Climbs an Apennine height 
Climbs a rugged peak with pain, 
Literally speaking, 
Only to descend again 
Fagged with pleasure-seeking ? 


Sita, who, worn with labour, went 
Off for rest and leisure, 

Races round the Continent 
In pursuit of pleasure : 

Having lunched at Bale, he will 
At Lucerne his tea take, 

Riding till he’s faint and ill, 
Tramping till his feet ache. 


Shall I, dreaming thus at home, 
Left ashore behind here, 
Envy restless men who roam 
Seeking what I find here ? 
Since beside my native sea, 
Where I sit to woo it, 
Pleasure always comes to me, 
Why should I pursue it ? 





PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 


My pear Mr. Puxca,—I am sure you 
will agree with me that it’s very hard 
in our village to move with the times. 
Last month I was reading an article in 
the Strand Magazine on Physical Train- 
ing for Women, and I privately resolved 
to try the effect of the exercises on my 
own muscles, which I felt sure must be 
exceedingly flabby. Full of zeal I re- 
tired to my bedroom to begin the correct 
training of the “‘ walking muscles ”’ with- 
out further delay. 

Following the directions, I brought 
up my right knee, pointed my foot 
downwards, stretched it out as far as it 
would go, counted twenty—in spite of 
considerable suffering—and returned it 
to its original position. This I repeated 
first three times with one leg, then three 
times with the other, then three times 
with both legs together. I admit I fell 
about a good deal, particularly during 
the last portion of the exercise, which 
is difficult for an amateur; and I fancied 
once or twice I heard movements on the 
stairs, but was too interested in my own 
to pay much heed. 

Next came the breathing exercises, 
and gratefully 1 lay on my back on the 
bare floor, and, following the instruc- 
tions, I ‘relaxed the body and freed 
the face from any look of anxiety ”—or 
tried to; took a quick inspiration through 
the nostrils, expanded the chest, counted 
sixty, opened the mouth and gave a 
violent expiration. 

I was expiring violently for the third 
time when the door was flung open and 
Mamma, followed by Miss Porrer and 
the cook, rushed into the room. Mamma 
screamed, and flinging herself on my 
panting body burst the buttons of my 
best blouse before I could stop her, 
while the other two seized my arms and 
legs and heaved me onto the bed. 
Stiff and strained by the first exercise, 
breathless and exHtausted by the second, 
I was a toy in their hands. 

At last I managed to gasp, ‘‘ Let me 
alone. I was only expiring violently.” 
Mamma sobbed out, ‘“‘ Poor child! She 
knows, then; she is conscious;” and 
when I laughed, with tears of rage 
coursing down my cheeks, Miss Porter 
—-who never liked me—threw a jug of 
water over my face and began slapping 
me as hard as she could. 

No wonder the doctor found me in a 
state of nervous collapse. He looked 
grave, alluded to another case of 
hysteria in the village, and wouldn't let 
me go to the picnic. Are you surprised, 
dear Mr. Punch, that now I shudder at 
the thought of physical exercise for 
women, and let my muscles just go 
their own way ? 

Always yours affectionately, 
DIsHEARTENED Daisy. 
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THE THEATRICAL “PAR” OF THE 
FUTURE. 


[*Mr. James Wetcu, whose bulldog and 
monkey in ‘Glittering Gloria’ have created so 
much interest, has been approached by a female 
dramatist, who wrote him the other day offer- 
ing him a four-act comedy, and saying, ‘ There 
is a performing bear in it which, I think, might 
catch on.’ "—The Era. ]} 

Tue most striking feature in the 
revival of Antony and Cleopatra at His 
Majesty’s is undoubtedly the educated 
crocodile, a small part for which has 
been written into the piece. This 
creature brings down the house with 
nearly every sweep of his tail, and is 
certainly an artist, although old-fashioned 
critics persist in calling him a saurian. 

Owing to the abandon with which 
the intelligent cockatoo in Robinson 
Crusoe at the Lane plays the scene in 
which his jealousy of Man Friday is 
portrayed, the Management have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding an actor 
who will play the last-named character 
for more than one night. The dancing 
camel which now figures in The Forty 
Thieves at the New Gaiety has also, we 
understand, got the—that is to say, 
taken offence at some criticism passed 
upon his terpsichorean accomplishments 
by the lady who plays Morgiana. He 
considers her remarks due to jealousy, 
and, of course, there can be no doubt 
nowadays—whatever might have been 
the case five years ago—which of the 
two the public really go to see. 

Additional point has been given to 
the revised version of The Admirable 
Crichton by the introduction of a dozen 
large snakes into the island. The 
butler-hero, though with no more pre- 
vious experience of the business than 
he has in electrical engineering, imme- 
diately charms them, and impresses 
them into his service as district mes- 
sengers. 





MR. PUNCH’S SPECTRAL ANALYSES. 


I1].—A Guostty Cause CéLésrRe. 


“ Are you, may I ask,” said my fellow- 
traveller, as the express rattled through 
a station, ‘‘a man of reasonably strong 
nerves ?” 

‘* More or less,” I said. 

“Then it will possibly interest rather 
than alarm you to learn that I am a 
ghost.” 

[ looked at him carefully. There was 
nothing in his appearance to indicate 
the spectre. 

‘“‘ Excuse my apparent incredulity,” I 
said, ‘‘ but, if what you say is correct, 
this umbrella should pass through you. 
May I make the experiment ?” 

“Certainly. Certainly.” 

I executed a thrust in tierce at the 
third button of his waistcoat. The 





ferule struck sharply against the cushion 
at his back. I apologised. 

‘* Don’t mention it,” he said with that 
charming courtliness which I have so 
frequently noticed in ghosts, ‘‘ Pray 
don’t mention it. There is a great deal 
of deceit everywhere nowadays, and we 
spectres have our full share of it. There 
was that case of—but I shall bore you 
with my yarns. What do you think of 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Fiscal Manceuvres ? ” 

I begged him to continue his story. 

“The case I refer to was that of 
No. 804 Holborn versus No. 1263 
Avenue. Perhaps you know that we 
use telegraphic numbers? You do? 
Precisely. This case, which formed our 
only topic of conversation in the Back 
of Beyond while it was in progress, was 
connected with Rigby-Digby Manor in 
Shropshire, near Bridgnorth. You know 
the place? Fine old Elizabethan man- 
sion, Offering all sorts of possibilities 
for artistic effects to whoever was lucky 
enough to get the haunting of it. For 
the last two hundred years or so the 
post had been held by a steady old 
fellow who died in the reign of James 
THE Seconp. He was a good, sound 
haunter, and did very well in the 
unsophisticated times when people lit 
their houses by candles. But when the 
lord of the manor put in the electric 
light, it became quite plain that a change 
was wanted. A spectre more in the 
movement must be appointed. Effici- 
ency is our wanted at the Back of 
Beyond. 

‘* Well, after some consultation the 
authorities decided on No. 1263 Avenue, 
a fine young fellow of good family, who 
had only just joined us. So his pre- 
decessor was pensioned off, and he took 
over the post. Thestep proved brilliantly 
successful. Within a week he had 
scared every single person out of the 
house, with the exception of an old ser- 
vant who acted as caretaker. She owed 
her immunity to the fact that she was 
stone deaf, and so proof against No. 1263's 
best efforts, which were of such a nature 
as to appeal to the ear more than to the 
eye. We nowcome to No. 804 Holborn’s 
share in the business. Just as No. 1263 
Avenue’s fame was at its height, and 
there was some talk of a public testi- 
monial, a formal petition was lodged by 
No. 804 for restitution of property. 
You can imagine the sensation it caused ! 
His claim was that he had been a 
member of the Ricsy-Dicsy family, and 
had actually been murdered in the 
manor. Such a claim, of course, if 
proved, would have been conclusive. 
If a ghost has been murdered in a house 
belonging to his own family, he is 
naturally offered the haunting of that 
house before all other applicants. The 
Rigby-Digby claimant, as No. 804 was 
called, did his best to prove his claim. 





RHADAMANTHUS tried the case, and at the 
end of the first week it seemed pretty 
clear that No. 804 had been murdered, 
and in that house. The only question 
that remained to be solved was whether 
he was a member of the family.” 

** And how did it end?” 

*“‘T will tell you. All this time, you 
must remember, No. 1263 had continued 
to haunt the manor. And at last—with 
what must have been a supreme effort— 
he contrived to attract the old servant's 
attention, and before long to scare her 
to death. The news sent a thrill of 
excitement through Society. Here at 
last was a reliable witness. Directly 
she stepped off Charon’s boat she was 
subpeena’d. And what do you think 
she said? Why, that No. 804 was a 
base impostor! He was no more a Rigpy- 
Dicsy than I am. He had been an 
under-footman at the Manor, and had 
been killed one morning in the library 
by a volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica falling on his head from a 
top shelf. What happened to him when 
he was found out? Fourteen years in 
Tartarus, of course. What do you 
think? Queer story, isn’t it?” 

At this moment the guard came to 
inspect our tickets, and my companion 
vanished. 





THE INCOMPLETE YACHTSMAN. 


Untit we remembered what a nautical 
fellow he was we failed to recognize 
him. On the spur of the moment we 
had run down to the seaside for the 
week-end, little thinking to meet any- 
one we knew. The man in the smart 
white-covered yachting cap, pacing a 
short length of pier to and fro sentry- 
wise, was not much like Caarti—the 
CHARLIE we were acquainted with in the 
far-inland town we hailed from. But 
it was CuHarLiz, bronzed, and with a 
new and curious gait, and we were glad. 
Often during the winter months had he 
thrilled us with his maritime experiences. 
We had not always understood his 
language, but that only made his yarns 
the more impressive. And now, meet- 
ing two of his most attentive auditors 
in this unexpected way, we felt sure he 
would be obliged to take us for a sail. 
So we shook hands with him, and 
supposed he was yachting. 

**"M, yes,” he said. He could not 
very well have said anything else in 
those clothes. 

‘Where ’s your boat?” we enquired. 
We heard a good deal of this boat— 
during the winter months. 

** You can’t see her from here,” replied 
Cuaruig, glancing up at the Métropole 
on the cliff. 

We were sorry. We wanted to see a 
craft that had been the heroine, so to 
speak, of innumerable adventures. The 
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hero stood before us. 
polite hope that she had not 
wrecked at last. 

‘What brings you fellows 
here?” asked Cuaruie abruptly: 

We explained that our arrival was the 
purest accident, tempered by a love of 
the sea that we had not had time to 
dress up to. ‘‘It is just the morning 
for a sail,” we added, watching the 
freshening breeze covering the bay with 
little white horses. 

CHARLIE said it was, and relapsed into 
silence. It was evidently very difficult 
to get alongside his boat, but we made 
another effort. ‘* We suppose,”’ we said, 
“vou can hardly be expected to know 
whether it is possible to hire a sailing- 
boat for an hour or so.” Surely he 
would never hear of our doing such a 
thing. 

But Cyariie, quite unmoved, said he 
believed boats could be hired at most 
seaside places. 

‘In that case,” we remarked, “‘ we 
go seafaring. Frankly, we do not care 
for the public maritime conveyance, 
hired by the hour, but it appears there 
is no alternative.” We paused for a 
reply. CHartie made none. ‘ We, | 
too,” we continued, ‘though you might | 
not think it to look at us, have the 
blood of vikings in our veins. As you 
have been so very kind and commu- 
nicative, we will even make further 
disclosures to you. Our love of the sea 
is as yet unspoiled by much familiarity. 
Therefore, if you would give us the| 
honour of your company——”’ 

It was like asking an Admiral to take 
charge of a penny steamer. It was 
also, we hoped, coals of fire. CHarig, 
as well he might, hesitated to accept 
our invitation. He looked long at the 
lively little white horses, doubtless 
deeming them contemptible creatures 
compared with the ocean surges to 
which he was accustomed. 

‘We are aware,” we said, ‘‘ that you 
are more at home in vessels of larger 
capacity and greater sea-going power 


We expressed a | 
been | 


down 





“T’ll go with you,” interrupted 
Cuariz, almost snappishly. 

Three minutes later we were seated 
in a small sailing-boat belonging to 
one of the ancient mariners who had 
been listening in a circle throughout 
our conversation. 

“Don’t you want the man to come 
too?” asked Cuaruir, holding on to 
the pier-steps. 

“We have every confidence in you,” 
we answered. 

It was beautiful to see the modesty 
with which he met our insistence that 
he should take control; but at last he 
consented, and we lit our pipes and 
prepared to pick up wrinkles in the 





art of boat sailing. The sea was 


AN EViDENT DANGER. 
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Mrs. Round-About. 
DREADFULLY EMACIATED ! 


THINK 





THIS ‘CLINGING STYLE WOULD MAKE ME LOOK so 





decidedly choppy. By-and-by the little 
white horses began to prance lightly 
over the weather bow. We had quite 
old clothes on, and did not mind getting 
wet, but we were sorry for CHARLIE’s 
immaculate serge suit. So was he. 
Twice he let the tiller go in order to 
wipe his knees with his pocket-handker- 
chief, and each time the boat flew up 
into the wind and stopped there for 
some minutes. As for us, we sat upon 
the floor, out of harm’s way, and watched 
the boom hitting Care first on one 
side of the head and then on the other. 
His stoicism was wonderful. He no 
longer spoke to us. His eves looked 
over our heads, full of unutterable fore- 
knowledge. The colour of his cheeks 
had changed from the brown hue of 
some kinds of bronze to the rich green 
of others. Presently, without a word, 
he turned his back upon us and leaned 
over the stern. As far as we cculd 





judge, he appeared to be trying to 
unship the rudder. As this was a 
manoeuvre new to us whilst a boat was 
under sail, we were intensely interested. 
We rose to watch. One of us placed 
a hand*on Cunarur’s shoulder. He 
groaned. He had lost—well, he had 
lost his beautiful cap. 

‘“‘Tf you love me,” said he, ‘* put me 
ashore on the beach.” We had headed 
the boat back to the pier. 

“Too much surf on the beach,” we 
answered ; ‘* the band is playing on the 
pier. Do you good.” 

Again he groaned. And _ indeed, 
when we approached it, the pier laughed 
a good deal. But there are frivolous 
people on piers, and of course they did 
not know that CHar.ie’s reputation as a 
tar had been built up on his own 
familiar boat, whereas the present craft 
was of a design to which he was not 
accustomed. 
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THE AMATEUR HISTRION. 


(A Compleat Guide to Country House 
Theatricals.) 


II.—-To Setect anp Cast A Pray. 


Remember, my dear lady, that any 
play is possible to any company of 
amateurs. One of the great advantages 
the amateur possesses over the hide- 
bound professional is a marvellous 
adaptability. For instance, a duchess 
may wear her tiara and all her jewels 
as Polly in Caste, and it is not the least 
incongruous for a twelve-stone society 
lady to play the starving girl in Judah. 

This gives you a wide scope. You 
will probably commence by choosing 
some recent London success, partly 
because the name will occur to you 
easily, and partly because when you 
saw the play you thought how much 
better you could have played the 
leading part than the professional to 
whom it was entrusted. 

Your husband or some other unenter- 
prising person will think it impossible 
to mount Dante in your entrance hall, 
whereas blue paper cut jagged would 
have made splendid ice, and the butler, 
who is very clever and handy, would 
easily have knocked together fiery graves 
out of biscuit boxes. 

When you are thwarted in your first 
suggestion, say at once, ‘‘I suppose then 
we must do Ici on Parle Franeais or 
Dearest Mamma, or some other silly old 
thing,” and take no further interest in 
the matter for at least six hours. 
Remember always that you area leading 
lady, and that it is one of the proofs of 
the artistic temperament to be difficile. 

Inspiration as to the right play may 
come quite suddenly. Some one may 
say at dinner, “ Why, in Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace you could use your big dia- 
monds and wear your turquoises as 
well,” and then the whole matter will 
come clear, and you will practically 
have settled everything by dessert. 

If a happy inspiration of this kind 
does not come to you, put a postscript 
to all the notes you write, “We are 
going to have theatricals here next 
month. Do suggest something that 
will suit us. I am in despair.” 

Perhaps you may find an old play- 
book lying about, or somebody may re- 
member the names of the comedies which 
Prnero and Ropertson have written, and 
these of course would be just the 
cheery sort of thing for an amateur 
show; but in any case someone, pro- 
bably the governess, will decide on 
some play, and so long as there is some 
delightful character for you in it, what 
does it matter what the setting is ? 

You will have difficulties with the 
horrid people who own most of the 
plays, and who print frightening things 
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on the oatside of play-books, couched |longest part; for he will have more 
in the same truculent style as that of the|time to learn it than the others. So 
notices in railway stations about people |long, however, as there are enough 
riding in first-class carriages with third-| brown-paper-covered books to go round, 
class tickets, and cutting the cushions|you need not trouble yourself any 





and that sort of thing. 
London for a ‘‘ prompt book,” which, 
when it arrived, was only the same as 
an ordinary book, with unintelligible 
things about ‘‘ battens” and ‘“‘ orange 
limes,” and “ floats,” and o p and Lu FE} 
mixed up with the conversation. If the 
play you select is not in any list, you 
can find out the author’s address from | 
Who’s Who, and write him a little note | 
asking him to send you a copy and to) 
forego his fees because you are thinking | 
of having your theatricals for a charity. | 
Authors, however, are either poor| 
undecided sort of people, who always | 
seem to have left all their business| 
affairs to their agents, and never men- 
tion who those agents are, or else are 
vitriolically impertinent, declining to be 
the one person connected with the 
performance who really subscribes any- 
thing to the charity, and refusing to 
entrust their work to amateurs. 


I have known | 
ladies who had to send five pounds to) 








The ‘‘casting” of the play, when 
selected, is quite a simple affair. 


You, | 
of course, have the best character, and | 


further. Your company are sure to 
squabble over the parts, and then they 
can swap, and go on swapping till 
everyone is pleased, and when anyone 
tries to say anything ill-natured to you, 
refer him or her to the gentleman you 
will have appointed Manager. It is his 
business to keep the peace. 
An Oxp Hanp. 


THEOCRITICAL. 

As Srrepnon with idyllic toot 

nspired the light Sicilian flute, 

And Pay tts touch’d an answering lute, 
Arcades ambo, 

A third performer, black of face, 

With swallow-tails and banjo-case, 

Dispelled their eclogue with a bass 
“Ark at dese, Sampo!” 








An Inxperinite ArticLE—or CostuME.— 
In a notice of a recent wedding the 
reporter, ‘‘dropping into poetry,” de- 
scribed how 

“The bride went away 
In a dress of pale grey, 


you have settled long ago who is to be| silk voile trimmed with lace, and a tulle 


the fortunate man who is to be allowed 
to make stage love to you. After that 
the rest does not. matter much. It is 





hat to match,” all, presumably, her own 
property, but the fact is questionable, 
as it is not distinctly stated, nor can It 


not a bad plan to give the first man|be so implied, owing to the use of the 
who comes to stiy at the house the! indefinite article. 
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